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You just might be a graduate student if... 
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you can analyze the significance of appliances you cannot 
operate. 


your carrel is better decorated than your apartment. 


you have ever, as a folklore project, attempted to track the 
progress of your own joke across the Internet. 


you are startled to meet people who neither need nor want 
to read. 


you have ever brought a scholarly article to a bar. 


you rate coffee shops by the availability of outlets for 
your laptop. 


everything reminds you of something in your discipline. 


you have ever discussed academic matters at a sporting 
event. 


you have ever spent more than $50 on photocopying 
while researching a single paper. 


there is a microfilm reader in the library that you consider 
“yours.” 


you actually have a preference between microfilm and 
microfiche. 


you can tell the time of day by looking at the traffic flow 
at the library. 


you look forward to summers because 
oa re more productive without the distraction 
re! ) of classes. 


The Top Ten Lies Told 
O>” Graduate Students 
It doesn’t bother me at all that my 


Tues roommate is making $80,000 a 
year on Wall Street. 


I'd be delighted to proof- 


read your book/ chapter/arti- 
cle. 
My work has 


a lot of practical 
importance. 


I would never date an 
undergraduate. 


Your latest article was so inspiring. 

I turned down a lot of great job offers to come here. 

I just have one more book to read and then Ill start writing. 
The department is giving me so much support. 

My job prospects look really good. 


No really, I'll be out of here in only two more years. 


you regard Ibuprofen as a vitamin. 
you consider all papers to be works in progress. 


professors don’t really care when you turn in work any- 
more. 


the actual text. 
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you have given up trying to keep your books organized 
and are now just trying to keep them all in the same gen- 
eral area. 


you have accepted guilt as an inherent feature of relax- 
ation. 


you reflexively start analyzing those Greek letters before 
you realize that it’s a sorority sweatshirt, not an equation. 


you find yourself explaining to children that you are in 
“20th grade”. 


you start refering to stories like “Snow White et al.” 


you frequently wonder how long you can live on pasta 
without getting scurvy 


you look forward to taking some time off to do laundry 
you have more photocopy cards than credit cards 


you wonder if APA style allows you to cite 


talking to yourself as “personal communi- 
cation” SS 
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Top Five Lies Told by 
Teaching Fellows 


5 I’m not going to grant any exten- ¢ 


sions. 


4 Call me any time. I’m 
always available. 


3 It doesn’t mat- 
ter what I think: 
write what you believe. 


SES Jew: Think of the midterm as a 
ach tool. 


My Other section is much better prepared than you guys. 


you find the bibliographies of books more interesting than 
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Letter 
from the Editor 


6 G Concordia is an urban university which is 
responsive to the needs of a diverse stu- 
dent population...where values of equali- 

ty, non-discrimination and tolerance are appre- 

ciated and actively promoted.” 

From the Concordia University Undergraduate Calendar, 1996-1997, 

p.l 

Prior to the end of the last world war an education was, at most uni- 

versities, something reserved for the select few. Graduation classes in 

the 1940s were virtually identical to the classes that graduated in the 
1600s. That is, the student body was mostly white, male and from the 


middle, or more commonly, upper classes. This was not the case at Sir 
George Williams, one of Concordia’s founding institutions. 


photograph by Donald Boivert 


Sir George Williams University was founded in 1873 and right from the beginning it established a reputation for 
accessibility and a respect for difference. It offered part-time and evening classes for people who worked. It wel- 
comed students of all religious and cultural backgrounds and it provided a university education to many people 
who otherwise would have been denied the opportunity. In 1974 Sir George Williams University merged with 
Loyola College to become Concordia University. 


We are proud of the traditions we inherited from our two founding institutions and we are committed to contin- 
uing and strengthening the best of these traditions now and into the future. 


In this issue Adrianne Baker writes that The School of Graduate Studies conducted research to find out why 
enrollment of ethnic minorities was low at the graduate level. Their research showed that this low enrollment 
was worth investigating at the undergraduate level as well. As a direct result of this research, The Office of the 
Rector initiated The Black Community Initiative. You can read Adrianne Baker’s article on page 11. 


Concordia University takes its mission statement seriously and The Black Community Initiative is only one 
example of our commitment to “promoting” and “appreciating”... “the values of equality, non-discrimination 
and tolerance...”. In future issues we will pay a visit to The Centre for Native Education and also take a look at 
some of the other innovative courses, programmes and services that reflect Concordia’s commitment to its mis- 
sion statement. 


Also appearing in this issue is an article by Matt Santateresa on advising in the Faculty of Arts and Science; our 
regular column from Mary O’Malley, who looks at learning differences—plus a reprint of her “timely” article 
on the art of juggling; information on Smart Start; health tips; lots of news from the School of Graduate Studies 
and Research; information on bursaries and fees; and a reprint of an article on the Simone de Beauvoir Institute 
that originally appeared in Concordia University Magazine. Our thanks to Howard Bokser, the Editor, for per- 
mission to reprint this article. 


Enjoy the holidays. See you all next year. 


I welcome your comments. Please see the Table of Contents on page 3 for our address. 


Jocelyne Cottier 
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Welcome 

from the Dean 

of Graduate Studies 
and Research 


Dr. Claude Bédard 
Dean of Graduate Studies and Research 


s the year 1999 begins, I am writing 

to welcome new and returning stu- 

dents to Concordia University and to 
offer you a warm greeting. 


The academic year 1998-99 should prove to be an exciting one with 
more comprehensive links formed between graduate studies and 
research services. We will support initiatives that contribute to a col- 
laborative environment within which the scholarly activities of 
research, teaching and learning may flourish to everyone’s benefit. 
In addition, we will initiate projects to aid students in their academ- 
ic life, sponsor a lecture series by visiting speakers, forge stronger 
links between faculty and students, promote research activity and 
stimulate scholarly debate within the community. 


Photograph by Van 
Schméck, Gros Moineau 


We are proud that you have chosen to undertake your studies at Concordia University and we look forward to 
building a mutually beneficial relationship during your time here. The various offices of the Graduate 
Administration are open to you should you need academic assistance; we are located at 2145/2135 Mackay 
Street. Please phone 848-3800 for any general information you might need and come by and meet our staff. We 
have a variety of information pamphlets, guides to academic regulations and for thesis writing, a student hand- 
book, as well as books with guidelines for various graduate activities you may find interesting. Remember also, 
that Graduate Program Directors and thesis supervisors are key resources and are part of the active membership 
of the graduate school. For those of you whose mother tongue is not English, we are very pleased to announce 
EAP courses which are designed specifically to improve the communication skills of graduate students. I would 
like to encourage particularly new foreign students to take advantage of these modestly-priced intensive format 
courses. 


I have arranged a “get-together” for the purpose of meeting with you. This will take place at our Graduate 
Administration Offices, 2145 Mackay Street, 12:30 p.m.—2:00 p.m. on Tuesday, February 16, 1999. Please con- 
tact our offices at 848-3800 if you are interested in attending. We look forward to seeing you at DISCOVER 
CONCORDIA: ORIENTATION 99 on Friday, January 8, 1999; detailed information will be posted. Once again, 


a warm welcome, and good luck.** 
For more information on Graduate Studies see page 7. 
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Information for 


Undergraduafes 
from Financial Aid 


In-Course Bursaries 
Concordia University offers bursaries on the basis of financial need and high academic 
standing. These bursaries have been made possible through the generosity of benefactors 
to the university. In-course Bursary applications are available from the Financial Aid 
& Awards Office, SGW Campus, McConnell Library Building, LB-085 and the Dean of 
Students Office, Loyola Campus, AD 121. Students who have already received an Entrance 
Scholarship from Concordia University or an In-Course scholarship are not eligible 
for these bursaries. The DEADLINE is: January 15, 1999. 


Capital Campaign Fee Exemption 

On March 19, 1997, the University’s Board of Governors ratified a motion presented by 
student leaders that introduced a mandatory Capital Campaign Fee for all students. While 
the fee is mandatory, the university is aware and sensitive to the possibility that some 
students may be in difficult financial circumstances and as such may be unable to pay this 
Capital Campaign Fee. If you feel your personal financial circumstances prevent you from 
paying this fee, you can apply for an exemption. Application forms are available from 
the Financial Aid & Awards Office, SGW Campus, McConnell Library Building, LB-085. 
The DEADLINE for students entering the University for the Winter 1999 semester 
is February 5, 1999. Completed application forms and all supporting documentation 
may be dropped off in the Birks Student Service Centre, SWG Campus, McConnell 
Library Building, LB-185 or the Dean of Students Office, Loyola Campus, AD-121. 


Administrative Fee Bursary 

In January 1999, the University is introducing an Administrative Fee aimed at protecting 
the quality of education at the University. Funds raised from this fee will be invested 
in instruction and information technology in order to improve the teaching and learning 
environment within the university. The University is sensitive to the fact that some students 
may be adversely affected by the introduction of this new fee. Consequently, it will be 
establishing a special Administrative Fee Bursary Program for a limited time. The aim of 
this Bursary program is to provide financial assistance for those in need. Application 
forms are available from the Financial Aid & Awards Office, SGW Campus, McConnell 
Library Building, LBO-085, and the Dean of Students Office, Loyola Campus, AD-121. 
COMPLETED forms may be returned to the Birks Student Service Centre, SGW 
Campus, McConnell Library Building, LB-185 or the Dean of Student Office, Loyola 
Campus, Room AD-121.% 


Information for 
Graduate Students 


Concordia University 
Graduate Fellowships 


Deadline Date for Application February |, 1999 


Concordia University Graduate Fellowships/J.W. McConnell 
Memorial Graduate Fellowships: These fellowships are valued 
at $2,900 per term at the master’s/magistrate level; and $3,600 
per term at the doctoral/doctorate level. They are only tenable at 
Concordia University during the first four terms of full-time stud- 
ies at the master’s/magistrate level (six terms for the M.B.A., 
M.F.A., M.A. Creative Arts Therapies and M.A. Educational 
Technology programs) and nine terms at the doctoral/doctorate 
level, provided that progress in the program is satisfactory and 
that other conditions of tenure have been met. J.W. McConnell 
Memorial Graduate Fellowships are restricted to Canadian 
Citizens and Permanent Residents. 


David J. Azrieli Graduate Fellowship: This fellowship is val- 
ued at $5,000 per term for a maximum of three terms and is 
awarded to the highest ranking student in the fellowship compe- 
tition. 


John W. O’Brien/Stanley G. French Graduate Fellowships: 
These fellowships are valued at $3,300 per term at the mas- 
ter’s/magistrate level and $4,000 per term at the doctoral/doctor- 
ate level for a maximum of three terms. They are awarded to the 
second and third highest ranking students in the competition. 


For all fellowships, the candidate’s eligibility is calculated from 
their date of admission to the program. That is the first four terms 
at the master’s/magistrate level (6 terms for M.B.A., M.FA., 
M.A. Art Therapy and M.A. Educational Technology) and the 
first nine terms at the doctoral/doctorate level. Summer is count- 
ed as an active term. 


Concordia University International Tuition Fee Remission 
Awards: The Government of Quebec allows universities to 
exempt a limited number of full-time international students from 
paying academic tuition fees at the international rate. Students 
receiving this award are charged tuition fees at the same rate as 
Quebec students. Candidates are eligible to hold a fee remission 
during the first four terms of full-time studies at the 
master’s/magistrate level and the first eight terms of full-time 
studies at the doctoral/doctorate level. 


Bank of Montreal Pauline Vanier M.B.A. Fellowship: This fel- 
lowship is open to women with two years of cumulative business 
experience who are Canadian Citizens or Permanent Residents 
entering the M.B.A. Program as full-time students. The award is 
tenable for two years and is valued at $10,000 per annum 


(3 terms). The application deadline for this fellowship is around 
mid-April before entry into the M.B.A. Program. 


We invite you to visit our website for a listing of awards available 
for graduate studies—http://www.concordia.ca, click on 
Graduate Studies, then on Publications, then Graduate Awards. 


Need help on advising, registration, thesis supervision or any 
other academic problem? Contact your Graduate Program 
Director. For your Graduate Program Director’s name and phone 
number contact your department office or Graduate Studies and 
Research at 848-3800. 


Notice to all graduate students 
regarding tuition fees 


he Board of Governors has approved changes to the 
fee structure for graduate students, effective May 1999. 


Returning students (anyone who was enrolled in a Master’s or 
Ph.D. program of study in the 1998-99 academic year) will con- 
tinue to pay tuition at an equivalent rate to what they pay now. 
The exception will be the time-limit extension fee, which will be 
charged to any student who receives special permission from the 
School of Graduate Studies to extend their program beyond its 
original time-limit. The time-limit extension fee will be charged 
for the first time in the Summer 1998 term. 


All graduate students who were admitted to Concordia with a 
program start-date of May 1, 1999 or LATER will pay fees 
according to the revised format. Under this NEW system, there 
will be three types of fees: 1) program tuition fees payable over a 
fixed number of terms; 2) a “continuation: flat per-term fee 
payable if the student exceeds the number of terms covered by 
the program tuition fees, but is within the program time-limit; 
and 3) a time-limit extension fee, payable only under the excep- 
tional circumstance that a student requests and receives approval 
to extend his/her program time-limit date. 


Under the NEW system, tuition fees for Graduate Diploma and 
Graduate Certificate programs will be billed per credit at the 
beginning of the term in which courses are taken by the student, 
and the existing STIP fee will be abolished. Diploma and 
Certificate students will also be subjected to the time-limit exten- 
sion fee when applicable. 


Details regarding the above changes as well as payment policy 
regarding service and other fees will be available before the 
Spring of 1999, and will be widely communicated. 
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Counsellin 
Developme 


SMART START 
January 18, 1999 to January 29, 1999 


Make a SMART START at Concordia with 
Counselling and Development 


e, the staff at Counselling and Development, would 
Wii: to extend a warm welcome to all new students. In 

addition to welcoming you as new students, 
Counselling and Development would like to help you in the tran- 
sition to Concordia. We recognize that new students have many 
questions about the university process and experience. In 
response to this, the SMART START program has been devel- 
oped to help answer these questions, lead you in the right direc- 
tion, offer our many services, and personally welcome you to 
Concordia University. One of the aims of SMART START is to 
help you make a link with some of the professionals in the 
Concordia community; professionals you can access with ques- 
tions or for help throughout your time spent in university. 


New students often have many questions such as: 
¢ How do I manage a new course load? 

e Am [in the right major? 

¢ How do I take notes and study for exams? 


Other common questions are: 

¢ How do I balance course work, a part time (or full-time) job 
and a social life? 

¢ How will I meet new people and get connected with new 
activities? 

e What can I do with my degree? 

¢ How can I concentrate on my studies? 


Counselling and Development provides learning, career and per- 
sonal support services to all Concordia students. Our team of 
counsellors, psychologists and learning specialists is here to help 
you, one-on-one, or in a group workshop format. Our Student 
Success workshops include the following:- Time Management 
and Procrastination, Stress Management, Achieving Life Goals, 
Dealing with Substance Abuse, Eating Disorders, Sexual Identity, 
Enhancing Self-Esteem, Improving Motivation, Learning 
Effective Communication and Assertiveness Skills, and Conflict- 
Management. 


If you are not sure about your choice of major or career goal, 
come visit a counsellor, try some vocational testing, use the 
Career Computer Lab, or do research in the Career Resource 
Centre. The Learning Support Service offers assistance to 
students who want to improve their academic skills and learning 


potential by developing study skills and learning strategies. 


As new students, you will be receiving a letter from Dr. Sup Mei 
Graub, the Director of Counselling and Development, inviting 
you to take part in the SMART START program and learn more 
about how our services can be useful to you. We are not only 
interested in you as an academic student, but we also care about 
your well-being and success at Concordia. Remember, a univer- 
sity experience includes academic performance as well as per- 
sonal growth and development of effective study and work 
habits. The staff at Counselling and Development would like to 
ensure that your transition to Concordia is a smooth and success- 
ful one, so make a Smart Start to Concordia and make an appoint- 
ment to see us in January. 


Natasha Khattar, 

Project Counsellor, 
Counselling and Development 
Hall Building (H-440) 
Telephone: 848-3545 


STUDENT SUCCESS 
PROGRAMMES 


An Invitation to First Year Students 

re you worrying about getting off to a good start and fit- 
Ac: into the University flow? Then Counselling and 

Development's Smart Start programme is for you. With 
Smart Start, first year students have an opportunity to meet with 
a counsellor or learning specialist one-on-one for a half hour 
appointment. We can help you get into the swing of university life 
and get answers to the many questions you may have. Drop by 
one of our offices and ask about setting up a Smart Start appoint- 
ment. Let us know how you are doing and let us help you get off 
to a Smart Start. 


Winter 1999 Workshops 

Be sure to pick up a brochure listing the many workshops we're 
offering this semester. We offer workshops that can help you with 
your study skills, personal growth and career planning and job 
search. Drop into our offices on either campus to get your own 
copy of our brochure. You won't want to miss out! 


Counselling and Development is located at: 
SGW: H-440, 848-3545 
Loyola: L-WC-101, 848-3555 
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Discover Concordia 
Orientation ‘99 


January 8 
D.B. Cl heatre 
Hall Building 


Details at: http://relish.concordia.ca/newstudent/orientation.html 


tudent Services 
Festival 


January 20 
on the 
Mezzanine 
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Mature Students Corner 


Juggling 


by Jocelyne Cottier 


semester? You aren’t alone. Many students at Concordia are 

juggling work, school and family and finding it difficult 
keeping all those balls in the air. Mature Students often find this 
juggling act particularly difficult, because many of you have been 
out of school for some time. The good news is that “juggling” is 
a skill that can be learned by anyone at any age - and it’s called 
time management. Below is a reprint of an article that first 
appeared in the Winter 1997 Bridge. I thought it was worth 
reprinting this year since many of you never got to read it the first 
time around and the advice Mary O’ Malley offers is as timely as 
ever. 


g)- you find it tough managing your time during the first 


Read it now and be prepared for next 
semester. 


Timely Tips 
for Time 
Management 


by Mary O’Malley 
Learning & Study Skills Specialist 


tudent: Last semester I had real 
A keeping up with all the 
work I had to do for my courses. I 
just kept falling further and further 


behind. I want things to be different this semester, so what can I 
do? 


Keeping on top of all your courses is a real challenge, and may 
not always be possible. Three credit courses are short (only 13 
weeks), the workload is often heavy, and life has a way of being 
unpredictable! But research shows that students who have some 
effective ways to manage their study time usually get better 
grades and certainly suffer less stress. So here’s a few timely tips 
that can help you take control of your workload. 


1.1. Determine your school “work week.” Most students know 
how many hours per week they spend working on a part-time job, 
but most have no idea how many hours per week they spend on 
school! If you’re going to manage your time well, you need to 
know how much time you have to manage. To do this, count up 
all the hours in a week that you could realistically spend doing 
school work outside of classes. (By realistic, I mean don’t count 


early morning times if you usually sleep in, or late evening times 
after a full day of classes.) Hopefully, you will end up with a total 
of 2-3 times as many hours as you spend in class (e.g. 20 to 30 
hours of outside time for 10 hours of scheduled class time). As a 
general rule, if you are a full time student with 4 or 5 courses, 
your school “work week” should be about the same as a full time 
job of 40 hours per week. 


2.2. Make a weekly “to do” list. Once you know how much time 
you have to spend, you should make a list each week of what you 
plan to spend your time on. To do this, write down for each of 
your courses 1) any readings or short assignments due that week; 
2) any part of a longer assignment such as a research paper or 
major problem solving assignment that you need to work on that 
week in anticipation of the deadline; and 3) a little time for 
“review” i.e. looking over class notes during the week and inte- 
grating material from your notes and 
your text into course themes. Once you 
have completed your list, decide how 
much of your total time you plan to 
spend on each task and write this time 
next to it. Of course the total time you 
allocate must not be greater than the 
time you have determined you have 
available or your plan will surely fail! 


3.3. Adopt a new mind-set. To make 
your plan work, you may have to 
change your mind-set. Instead of say- 
ing “I’ve got to do my very best in 
everything I do,” (which implies that 
time is not a factor), you should tell 
yourself, “I’ve got to do the best job I 
can in the time that’s available.” This is a tough compromise for 
perfectionists, I know, but it’s the only way to go considering that 
time is fixed and will not expand to allow you all the time you 
would really like to spend on each task. Just get the job done in 
the allotted time, using any shortcuts, outside resources, or effi- 
ciency methods you know of. Lowering your standards a bit can 
also help overcome procrastination. 


Feeling “rushed” seems to be characteristic of North American 
life in the 90s, and student life is certainly no exception. With 
good time management and study strategies, however, you can 
avoid the stress of always being behind and cramming at the last 
minute. If you would like further strategies for managing your 
time or learning more efficiently and effectively, sign up for one 
of our winter workshops or make an appointment at Student 
Learning Services, 848-3545 (SGW) or 848-3555 (LOY). 


We'd be happy to help you wage the battle of time!** 
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by Adrienne Baker 


e Black Community Initiative project has developed 
a simple strategy to encourage black students to attend 


Concordia: “It’s about bringing the university into the com- 
munity,” says Dave McKenzie, the consultant for the project. 
“A lot of people in the black community, and in the wider com- 
munity, don’t even think of university as an option,” says 
McKenzie, “our idea was to make the university more accessible.” 

According to McKenzie, the original idea for the Black 
Community Initiative grew out of a series of studies which 
addressed the problem of low enrollment of ethnic minorities in 
graduate studies. This research, which took place over a ten year 
period, showed that enrollment of ethnic minorities was low in 
undergraduate studies, as well. 

The Black Community Initiative emerged from the 
Multiculturalism and Issues of Equity Committee convened by 
the School of Graduate Studies in 1992. As a response to the find- 
ings of this Committee, the Office of the Rector and the Deans 
developed the Black Community Initiative, as a pilot project. The 
project is currently in its second year of operation under 
Advocacy and Support Services, and as McKenzie explains, “(the 
project) is receiving positive responses from Montreal’s black 
communities.” 

The project currently has three main objectives: 1) to recruit 
black students to both undergraduate and graduate programs, 2) 
to provide the necessary support and services to retain and grad- 
uate black students, and 3) to increase the visibility, outreach and 
presence of Concordia, in Montreal’s Black Communities. 

By making Concordia known to the community, McKenzie 
explains, it changes the notion of the university as an faceless 
institution. Over the past year, McKenzie has been connecting 
with black communities all over the city. He sees these connec- 
tions as the first step in encouraging black students to attend 
Concordia. 

Over the next few months, the Black Community Initiative 
will be holding specialized information sessions in community 
centres, high schools and CEGEPS. This is part of a strategy to 
make Concordia more visible and accessible: “Instead of people 
having to attend information sessions at Concordia,” says 
McKenzie, “let’s bring it (the sessions) into the community, and 
make it that much easier.” 

At this point, “it is critical to have students, associations 
involved in the presentations,” says McKenzie, “because if you 
are going to talk to students, (you must) bring some students 
along.” 

“Concordia Corners” is another part of the project’s strategy 
to make the University more accessible. Information “Corners”, 
will be set up in community centres and around the city, and will 
allow prospective students to access information about programs 
and enrollment. This will make the application process more 
convenient, because, as McKenzie says, “oftentimes, a potential 
student will delay the application process, simply because he or 
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she does not want to bother going to the campus, or calling for 
information.” 

The Black Initiative Project also benefits the wider student 
population by highlighting the role of students within the univer- 
sity. As McKenzie explains, in focusing on the specialized needs 
of black students, the project is: “getting back to the basics of 
education...(which are) the students.” Although the direct results 
of the project will not be known for some time, the Black 
Community Initiative has built a real connection with outside 
communities. This connection provides a platform for changing 
and shaping a more diversified campus culture 


A Student’s Perspective 


by Chenier Belgrave 


s a black individual, transition from CEGEP to university 
Ae somewhat of a culture shock. In CEGEP there were 

at least one or two classes with a majority black makeup, 
whereas in University, because of my _ specialization 
(Communication), I was the only black person in most of my 
classes. This meant that I found myself the centre of attention 
when coming to questions of race and ethnicity, although I helped 
to enlighten my fellow classmates with my true black perspec- 
tive. The ignorance of my fellow classmates was alienating. It 
was not until I joined the Caribbean Student Union and the 
African Students Association that I found that there was a large 
black community at Concordia. 

These social organizations allow people from different pro- 
grams and years to meet. This made University life less alienat- 
ing than it appeared to be in the first few weeks. Also, the work 
load can only be given proper perspective by people who have 
gone through the same program and classes. These ethnic social 
clubs facilitate this type of interaction. 

The other support system is the black faculty and staff. There 
are quite a number of black faculty and staff at Concordia. Many 
of them have actually attended Concordia, but regardless of 
whether or not they went to Concordia, they are quite willing to 
help fellow black people. In essence, this support gives new black 
students an advantage from the very first year. 

As Concordia is a liberal minded university, I cannot cite any 
obvious cases of racism or even prejudice. In fact, in my first year 
I was surprised that my black perspective was given so much 
respect. There is also an effort made by the faculty to embrace 
black scholarships and programs. In my first year, I had no idea 
any of these programs and scholarships existed. In fact, it was not 
until my final year that I was made aware of these black commu- 
nity projects that were operating within the University. Of late the 
Black Community Initiative, which falls under Advocacy and 
Support Services and is coordinated by Dave MacKenize, has 
begun to create this awareness. As soon as this project comes into 
full swing, I expect that your experience will be much better than 
my own.*& 
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WHAT I35 GOOD ADVISING’ 


by Matt Santateresa 
Academic Advisor, Faculty of Arts and Science 


s an Arts & Science student you should set up an 
interview with your departmental advisor (if you’re a 
History major see the History Dept advisor) at least twice 


(2X) a year. If that isn’t possible give the Office of Student Affairs 
a call at 848-2104 and we’ll set up an appointment for you. 


Good advisors are professional about their conduct whether they 
are teachers or staff. They show you the courtesy and respect you 
deserve. Advisors may have ‘bad hair days’ (I wouldn’t know I’ ve 
been bald since birth!) but that should be an issue ONLY between 
their hairdresser/barber and them! 


As a professional advisor in Arts & Science I can give you some 
hints I’ve garnered from my experience at Concordia in Arts & 
Science as to what to expect from a good advisor. 


Good Departmental/Faculty advisors: 

1. Listen actively. They’ll ask pertinent questions that relate to 
your program of study, your well-being as a student, and yes, 
as a person. 


2. Keep adequate office hours. Good advisors stick to their 
schedule for seeing students. They are sensitive to student 
needs to resolve academic questions. They realize your future 
is important to you and that being able to have the information 
you need helps you decide your future. But keep things in per- 
spective! Despite the myth and stereotype, profs know a lot, 
but not everything! Don’t ask your French advisor whether to 
bet on the Bills or Jets this weekend, they’re rather preoccu- 
pied with whether you’ ve understood the passe simple used in 
Alain Fournier’s novel or the idea of ‘volupte’ in Baudelaire! 


3. Prompt students to discuss their concerns. No it’s not an all-out 
‘complaining-session’ but good advisors sense their students 
difficulties either with courses or personally. Although not 
counselling professionals, advisors are human (what a revela- 
tion, eh!) and are attuned to a person’s distress. They can refer 
you to an appropriate professional, be they in Health Services, 
Counselling or Support & Advocacy, or Office of Student 
Affairs. 


4. Maintain confidentiality of student conversations and records. 
Everything said between advisor and student is confidential. 


5. Check programs, policies and deadlines to give accurate infor- 
mation. This is important in a large comprehensive commuter 
university like Concordia. Be cautious, ask your advisor spe- 
cific questions. A good advisor, if the answer is unknown, will 
direct you to someone in the university who accurately and 
fully can give you an answer. Oh yes, TAKE NOTES! Look 
at the advising session as a mini-lecture, only, you have the 


te. 


Students come to their Advisors with three basic types of 
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Matt Santateresa—Academic Advisor, Arts and Science 


undivided attention of the lecturer—you can even interrupt— 
politely, of course! 


requests. 


1. 


Short term assistance: approval of course selection, removing 
registration ‘flags’, schedule questions, confirmation of grad- 
uation requirements, etc. The Academic Advisors have a good 
working knowledge of the curriculum, university procedures, 
course sequences and degree requirements. 


. Information. Where to go for financial aid, what the job mar- 


ket is for specific majors, how to get involved in university 
activities, etc. Academic Advisors need to be current on uni- 
versity services and opportunities. 


. Long Term Assistance. Developing an educational plan, 


choosing a major, minor, cluster, evaluating personal skills, 
academic challenges, social/personal/problems. As mentioned, 
the Academic Advisor has some helping skills, but if need be 
the advisor can refer a student to someone else for profession- 
al assistance. 


Drat! My allotted word-count has run out! There’s a lot more to 
spell out for Arts & Science students about advising and other 
aspects of a varied and challenging Faculty. Anyway, time to sign 
off. Stay tuned for a sequel in the upcoming issue. 


Be well, study hard and see your advisor. 


Faculty of Arts & Science 
848-2103 
terrys@alcor.concordia.ca** 


Learning 
with a 
Difference 


by Mary O’Malley 
Learning and Study Skills Specialist 


you will probably take a wide vari- 

ety of courses in order to fulfil 
requirements for your major/minor and 
electives. So it pays to understand that dif- 
ferent kinds of courses require different 
kinds of learning. To get the best value 
from the time you put into studying for 
any course, you want to make sure you’re 
doing the right things to lead to the type of 
learning that the course requires. Here are 
some tips to help you handle 3 of the most 
common types of learning in university 
courses. 


Be you graduate from Concordia, 


Understanding concepts 

Many courses, particularly in the Faculty 
of Arts and Science, are courses which 
require you to understand concepts. These 
types of courses include History, Political 
Science, Psychology, Sociology, 
Philosophy, etc. These courses are not 
about memorizing information so that you 
can regurgitate it on tests and exams, but 
rather they are about reaching a deep-level 
understanding of the concepts. To reach 
this deep-level understanding, you have to 
“look big” and go about your learning by 
organizing information around major 
themes and concepts that are identified by 
the teacher (often in the course outline) 
and/or in the text book with its chapter 
headings and sections. Think of your 
course as a giant jigsaw puzzle with each 
lecture, each reading, a piece of the puz- 
zle. It’s your job to fit the pieces together 
as you go. That means integrating materi- 
al from class lectures with information 
from the text and additional readings, if 
any. A good way to do this is to make 
maps, charts and visual outlines of how 
ideas fit together: how important details 
form a concept and how one concept fits 
with others in the course. This type of big 
picture helps you reach the deeper level of 
understanding that you need to be able to 
answer the questions you will be asked on 
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Mary O’Malley 


an exam. Teachers want you to understand 
the main ideas/concepts/theories and be 
able to elaborate on them. That means that 
you need to select the most important 
details from your class notes and text and 
get them into your head. Teachers also 
want you to think about concepts and be 
able to evaluate them, compare them, 
apply them, make up your own examples, 
etc. So the best approach to learning in 
courses such as these is to learn as you go 
and make sure you see the forest (big pic- 
ture) and not just the trees (details). 


Memorizing 

A few courses require you to memorize 
specific facts or rules. For example, sec- 
ond language courses (French, Italian, 
German, Spanish) and linguistic courses 
require a lot of memorization. As well, 
some Science courses such as Biology or 
Anatomy require memorization along 
with understanding concepts. In courses 
such as these, you want to use the “swiss 
cheese approach” to learning. That means 
lots of nibbling away to make holes in the 
material rather than planning to gobble it 
all up at once. The most effective way to 
memorize material is to spend a short time 
(20-30 minutes) learning one thing, and 
then take a break. Come back later and 
review what you learned in the previous 
session and add something new. This type 
of distributed learning over time with lots 
of short sessions and lots of repetition is 
the best way to memorize material. Since 
memorizing is very intensive work for our 
brains and because brains can’t take in too 
much at one time, it’s better to spread 
learning out. It’s also important to make 
connections among all the details so that 
they are easier to remember. For example, 
in biology you might make a chart of all 
the hormones or proteins covered in the 
course, with the main characteristics of 
each one. Or in French, you might make a 
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chart of all the different kinds of pronouns 
and their uses. In this way, you learn infor- 
mation in chunks. Organizing information 
improves our ability to retain and recall it 
and also leads to better understanding 
which, in turn, increases retention. 


Problem Solving 

Many courses in the Sciences as well as in 
Engineering and Commerce are problem 
solving courses. These courses are all 
about learning how to solve problems, so 
doing problems is the best use of your 
time. Don’t make the mistake of spending 
so long reading and trying to understand 
the theory in your text that you have no 
time left to do problems. Often it’s easier 
to understand the concepts by doing the 
problems rather than just reading the theo- 
ry. So in a problem solving course, try 
reading your textbook backwards! The 
way to do that is to skim the chapter 
quickly, then start in on the problems at 
the back of the chapter, and go back to 
read closely the pertinent parts of the 
chapter whenever you get stuck and need 
help doing a problem. When you have a 
specific question or need for information, 
you will read much more efficiently. This 
way you can get the problems done and 
understand the theory. It’s also a good idea 
to try to organize problems around con- 
cepts. Each problem is not unique but 
rather part of a family of problems where 
each procedure is a variation on the con- 
cept. Making maps or flow charts showing 
how the various procedures connect to the 
concept will help you understand discrete 
differences among procedures (and when 
and why they exist) and improve your 
problem solving ability. 


If you would like more help applying the 
right learning approach to your specific 
course, make an appointment with a 
Learning and Study Skills Specialist in 
Counselling and Development. 
Counsellors in our department can also 
help you discover your own personal 
learning style and understand your 
strengths and weaknesses as a learner in 
general. Our goal in Counselling and 
Development is to help you be a success- 
ful learner in many different contexts. 


Vive la difference! 


Student Learning Services 
Counselling and Development 
SGW: 838-3545 LOY: 848-3555%* 
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Concordia’s Simone de Beauvoir Institute 
celebrates its twentieth anniversary and rejoices 
at the advancements of women’s studies 


met. It was a very exciting period but it was also very 
demanding. There were a lot of disagreements 
about all kinds of things, including the 
Institute’s name.” They settled on 

by Liz Warwick naming it after Simone de 

photos by Marie-Louise Deruaz Beauvoir, the noted French 


feminist and author of, 
“Women’s studies is all over the planet.” among other Sy 
books, The 
o observes Chantal Maillé, Principal of Concordia’s Simone Second \ 
S: Beauvoir Institute—the University’s college devoted to Sex. 
women’s studies. Referring to the evolution of the study of 


women, once limited to footnotes on course syllabuses, Maillé 
says today “‘you can find these programs in Asia, in Africa, 

all over.’ She explains, “Women’s studies is about 
bringing a feminist perspective—or perspectives, 

because there are multiple feminisms—to 

issues and ideas.” 


D.«€ 
Beauvoir 
permitted the 
Institute to use her 
name, and she remained 
deeply interested in the col- 
lege until her death in 1986. 


If women’s studies is taking its 
place in the halls ofacade- 
mia, some thanks 
must go to the 
Simone de 
In the beginning, Verthuy recounts, the 
Institute focused on co-curricular activities 
(including seminars and discussion groups) and “creat- 
V ing an environment where women felt comfortable study- 
continued on page |5 


Beauvoir 
Institute. It 
was among. the 

first college of its kind 

when it was founded 20 

years ago. Eight years earlier, in 

1970, Sir George Williams had creat- 

ed the first women’s studies program in 

Quebec. Then, in 1977, a group of Concordia women came up 
with the idea of having a college devoted to scholarship on 
women and focusing on women’s interests and needs. Mair 
Verthuy, who became the Institute’s first principal, recalls those 
heady days. “Faculty, students and support staff met and met and 


Last year 21 courses were 
offered, covering such 
topics as health, sexuality, 
violence against women, 
feminist thought, politics 
and the women’s 
movements, and spirituality 
and the environment. 


Simone de Beauvoir Principal Chantal Maillé in her office. For her own 
courses, Maillé draws on a wide variety of sources, from traditional 
political science texts to visual art materials. “You open up to new per- 
spectives in ways you don’t usually do in more traditional disciplines.” 
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Student Stephanie Burchell and recent grad Tanisha Ramachandran 
at the Institute. Ramachandran says, “Women’s studies gives you a 
new perspective. It’s a place where difference is valued and not 
frowned upon.” 


ing.” In 1981 it took over responsibility for the women’s studies 
program. From its inception, the Institute received tremendous 
support from both the anglophone and francophone communities, 
and the Institute was—and still is—decidedly bilingual. 


Through its programs and activities, the 
Institute helped open people’s eyes to the 
richness and complexity of women’s 
experiences. In 1980, it held the first 
Canadian conference on women’s studies 
and in 1982 held a 10-day conference, 
focusing on research, teaching and action, 


‘thinking 
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Nation’s women are either included in already existing courses or 
taught as special courses. 


The Institute publishes the Simone de Beauvoir Institute 
Review/Revue de |’Institut Simone de Beauvoir, an annual jour- 
nal of scholarly and creative work distributed to feminist col- 
leges, institutions and organizations in Canada, the U.S. and 
abroad. It also houses a Documentation Centre, whose holdings 
include books, journals, articles and clippings, bibliographies and 
government documents on women’s issues. The Institute spon- 
sors or co-sponsors lectures and seminar series. From Gloria 
Steinem, Abby Lippman and Marilyn Waring to discussions on 
women’s smoking and female bodybuilding, the series’ range of 
topics and speakers has been as diverse as women themselves. 


Maillé, whose own area of study includes women’s views on 
Quebec’s constitutional issues, has been the college’s principal 
since 1995. She has found that students enroll in a women’s stud- 
ies program for many reasons. Often the younger undergraduates 
come from a socially engaged background. Others take one of the 
introductory women’s studies courses offered by the Institute— 
and become hooked. The Institute also attracts mature students. 
“They find a place where they can study an issue that is impor- 
tant to them—perhaps workplace equality,” she says. But what all 
the students share, Maillé notes, “is a desire to explore the multi- 
ple dimensions of feminism and women’s issues.” 


For Stephanie Burchell, 24, now completing her fourth year at 
Concordia, women’s studies has challenged all of her assump- 
tions about society, gender, race, sexuality and more. “You 
become acutely aware of who is speaking, the context, your own 
biases,” she says. “You also learn not to speak for others.” Adds 
24-year-old Tanisha Ramachandran, BCom (marketing) 96, BA 


“‘The buzzword in management is 


out of the box, ’”’ Dumas says. 


“With women’s studies, you learn to 
think out of the planet. There isn’t one 


that drew women from 82 different coun- way to think about something, there 


tries. “That conference literally made the 
Institute known around the world,” says 
Verthuy. And, in 1983, the college was the 
first place in Canada to offer a course on 
Canadian black women’s experiences. 


Today, the heart of the Institute lies in the women’s studies pro- 
gram and the roughly 120 women and men (usually only two or 
three) who choose to study there. In total more than 500 students 
take women’s studies courses annually—last year 21 courses 
were offered, covering such topics as health, sexuality, violence 
against women, feminist thought, politics and the women’s 
movements, and spirituality and the environment. The Institute 
has two full-time faculty, so it relies on part-time faculty (fel- 
lows) to teach several courses. It also draws on graduate students 
and independent scholars to bring an interdisciplinary aspect to 
the program. Subjects such as women and addiction and First 


are thousands.” 


(women’s studies) 98, “Women’s studies is about society and 
how we interact. It levels everything so you start looking straight 
at people instead of judging them.” Ramachandran adds, 
“There’s not a traditional hierarchical teacher-student relation- 
ship. The teaching is very interactive.” 


Maillé is all too aware of recent criticisms of women’s studies 
programs as being hotbeds of political correctness where 
deviance from the feminist orthodoxy will not be tolerated. “Yes, 
it’s difficult because the issues we’re dealing with are political, 
emotional and controversial,” she says. “So tolerance becomes a 


key issue and a key word. What’s important is to keep the debate 
continued on page 16 
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Manon Dumas, director of Employment and Training Services for the 
YWCA of Montreal, in a classroom at Montreal’s Women’s “Y.” She also 
works part-time with the Arianne Montreal Relocation Agency, a firm 
which helps professionals and their families who have been transferred 
to Montreal. 


as open as possible so people see that there isn’t just one way to 
think about things.” 
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women’s needs, and it gave her the ability to be critical and cre- 
ative. “These days, the buzzword in management is ‘thinking out 
of the box.’ Well, with women’s studies, you learn to think out of 
the planet. There isn’t one way to think about something, there are 
thousands.” 


Montreal writer Barbara Meadowcroft is a research associate at 
the Institute and believes the seminars serve a vital role in devel- 
oping new ideas. “They give us a forum to try out and refine our 
research,” she says. Meadowcroft, who holds a PhD in English 
Literature from McGill and who’s been a member of the college 
since 1988, says her involvement has enriched both her work and 
her understanding of women’s issues. “I’m in my sixties, and for 
people who went to university when I did, women’s studies cours- 
es simply weren’t available. The Institute has become a wonder- 
ful learning experience for me.” She also has nothing but praise 
for the students she’s met at the Institute. “Some of them are so 
advanced in their thinking, it takes my breath away,” 
Meadowcroft says. 


And it is the students, as Maillé reiterates, who are central to the 
Institute. “Our mission is to serve students in a very special way,” 
she says. One such way could be by offering an MA in women’s 
studies, something the Institute is working hard to implement. 


Looking back over the Simone de Beauvoir Institute’s 20-year 
history, Maillé is justifiably proud of what has been accom- 
plished. Hundreds of students have studied, learned and been 
challenged by the women’s studies program. Professors and fel- 
lows have had the chance to share ideas, theories and work in a 
supportive, collegial atmosphere. And through the Institute and its 
program, women and women’s groups around the world have 
been able to forge new bonds. But most importantly, says Maillé, 
the Institute has been a place where women’s studies could 
mature into a field of rigorous study that is challenging not only 
inside the classroom but in the greater society. “What we have 
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our environment 
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before our eyes... 
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Blood Sisters * Un Juste Café * Right to Move * 
Anti-Colonial working group * The Planet * Tools For ct: oe 
Anarchism Study Group * Community Based Alternatives to Banks 
* Internship Program * Work in Progress Street Circus 
* Santropol Roulant * 


QPIRG Concordia 


2130 Mackay 
Tel.: 848-7585  Fax.: 848-7584 
email: gpirg@alcor.concordia.ca 
hitp://alcor.concordia.ca/~ qpirg/ 
Monday to Friday Ilam to 6pm 


HARASSMENT, 
SEXUAL HARASSMENT, 
DISCRIMINATION, 
THREATS 


As well, to keep the program from becoming too 


Meadowcroft has nothing but praise 


If you believe that you have been harassed, sexually harassed or discriminated against on campus, or if 
someone has threatened you, consult the Advisor on Rights and Responsibilities. Consultations are com- 
pletely confidential—the Advisor will help you to explore your options and make an informed decision 
about how the problem might be resolved. Don’t wait until a situation is really serious before getting advice. 


abstract, Maillé sees women’s studies incorpo- 
rating fieldwork and internships, at such places 
as women’s shelters and community organiza- 
tions, to help students develop skills that will 
help them find jobs. 


for the students she’s met at the 
Institute. “Some of them are so 
advanced in their thinking, it takes 
my breath away.” 


You can also obtain information and advice about off-campus problems, such as harassment at work, stalk- 
ing or date rape. For the complete text of the Code of Rights and Responsibilities, see your Undergraduate 
Calendar, pages 70-78. 


Manon Dumas, BA (women’s studies) 93, 
knows that many people wonder what kind of 
work a women’s studies grad can find. The 
director of Employment and Training Services for the YWCA of 
Montreal says with a laugh that students certainly can’t expect to 
find a job offer with the phrase “degree in women’s studies 
required.” But that shouldn’t deter anyone, Dumas feels. She her- 
self is an excellent example of someone who has fashioned a 
career to suit her interests and needs. After working in the invest- 
ment industry, she decided to pursue a career with a women’s 
organization. She first volunteered at the YWCA, eventually 
landing a job there before moving into her current position. 
Concordia’s women’s studies program, Dumas states, provided 
her the tools necessary to create programs that truly meet 
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and what we are striving for is excellence,” Maillé says, “in the 
y 


: ae : ; 7 For an appointment, call 848-4857, or send an e-mail message to 
courses we’re offering, in our teaching and in our students. 


spilhas @ vax2.concordia.ca 
Sally Spilhaus, Advisor, Rights and Responsibilities 
Concordia University 
1455, de Maisonneuve West 
Montreal (QC) 
H3G 1M8 
tel: (514) 848-4857, fax: (514) 848-4515 


Liz Warwick, GrDip (journalism) 94, is a Montreal freelance writer. 
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Alternative Therapies 

The Canadian Journal of Public Health reports that in 1994-95 an 
estimated 3.3 million Canadians aged 15 years and older consult- 
ed an alternative health care practitioner or chiropractor. This 
means that about 15% of Canadians are using alternative health 
care. Some groups of people were found to consult with an alter- 
native health care practitioner more than others. These included 
people with chronic health conditions, women, and people with 
higher incomes and higher levels of education. 


Reducing the fat in soups 

An easy and effective way to remove fat from stews, soups and 
sauces is to refrigerate them after they have cooled slightly until 
the fat solidifies on the surface. Then, simply scoop off and dis- 
card the fat, reheat and serve. For canned soups, put the can in the 
fridge and scoop off the fat from the top when you open the can. 


Laugh it up 

Humour is a great way to relieve stress by reducing the produc- 
tion of stress hormones. To increase the amount of humour in 
your life, hang out with children or rediscover the child in you. 
Adults laugh between 15 and 100 times a day, while children 
average about 300 laughs a day. 


Waist measure- 
ment related to 
health risks 


18 Little Pieces 
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funny smell. Here are some exceptions: 
¢ Powder eye shadow—9 to 12 months. 
¢ Mascara—8 to 12 weeks. 

¢ Foundation—1 year. 


Upping fibre 

Most of us don’t get enough fibre in our diet. Fibre is beneficial 
in preventing constipation, reducing the risk of colon cancer and 
controlling weight by creating a feeling of fullness. To meet your 
fibre needs eat several servings of fruits, vegetables, grains and 
legumes each day. Alternatively, keep some bran in your cup- 
board and add some to your spaghetti sauce, chili, cereal or any- 
where else you can think of. 


When increasing your intake of fibre be sure to do it slowly (over 
a few weeks) to prevent bloating. Also, be sure to drink plenty of 
water because fibre draws water into your digestive tract which 
you need to replace. 


Can music make you smarter? 

Results of a study on intelligence and music suggest that listening 
to Mozart can make you smarter. Researchers at the University of 
California at Irvine had students listen to Mozart’s Sonata for 
Two Pianos in D 
Major before giving 
them an IQ test. 
These students fared 
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of your risk for heart dis- 


almos 


remained in silence 


ase and other illnesses. | 7 ith hose who listened 
Sav oreeioo YOU.Can’t Live Without ersenees 


Canadians found that 

those with a waist cir- 

cumference between 90-100 cm (35.5-39 inches) were at signifi- 
cantly greater risk for cardiovascular disease, stroke and diabetes. 
Those with a waist circumference of greater than 100 cm were at 
double the risk for hypertension and diabetes. Waist circumfer- 
ence was measured at the level of the navel, after exhaling, while 
standing up. 


Forget diet pills 
The recent removal of the weight loss drugs Redux and Ponderal 
from the market reinforces that the best and safest’ way to lose 
weight is through a healthy, balanced, calorie controlled diet and 
regular exercise. The weight loss drugs were found to cause lung 
and heart problems. 

Most people who are taking diet pills may experience weight 
loss while on the pills but once they go off them a high percent- 
age of people (up to 95%) gain back the weight. 


Check your make-up 

Healthy Living magazine recently reported that natural beauty 
products have just as long a shelf life as other chemically based 
cosmetics and they often contain more vitamins, essential oils, 
plant extracts and fewer preservatives than their synthetic coun- 
terparts. All your cosmetics should be replaced after two years, 
some a lot earlier. Warning signs are a change in texture or a 


by Owen Moran The increase in IQ 

was found to be tem- 

porary but this study has generated enough interest that Sony 

Classical has released a CD entitled “Mozart Makes You 

Smarter”. The researchers are not yet clear as to why the student’s 
IQ increased. Further research is needed to support this finding. 


Check labels for fat 

Foods that are labeled low-fat are not necessarily healthy. To 
reduce the amount of fat in a food, manufacturers often increase 
the amount of other nutrients such as simple carbohydrates (sug- 
ars) or protein. Sometimes this translates into a food being low in 
fat but extremely high in calories, which will be turned into fat by 
your body. Be sure to read labels carefully. 


Unhealthy types of fat 

A recent study published in the New England Journal of Medicine 
reports that it is not so much the amount of fat that you eat which 
can contribute to heart disease but more specifically the type of 
fat. This study of over 80,000 women who were followed for 14 
years found that those who ate greater amounts of foods contain- 
ing trans fats and saturated fats had a increased risk of heart dis- 
ease. The researchers concluded that replacing trans and saturat- 
ed fats with mono- or polyunsaturated fats would be beneficial in 
reducing the risk of heart disease. 


Trans fats are found in many baked goods, margarine and 
continued on page 19 
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snack foods such as potato chips. One quick way to spot trans fat 
is to look for the word “hydrogenated” on the food label. 
Saturated fats are found in meats, butter and dairy products and 
are generally solid at room temperature. 


Get your moo-juice 

Make sure to drink your milk in the winter. Milk is fortified with 
Vitamin D which helps build strong bones by promoting the 
absorption of calcium from the food you eat. The body can man- 
ufacture Vitamin D from other compounds using sunlight. From 
November to March the intensity of the sun in northern countries 
is not sufficient to produce enough Vitamin D. 

Although this vitamin is stored in fat, and in the winter you can 
rely on stores that you built up in the summer, drinking milk 
(which is fortified with Vitamin D) can ensure that we have suf- 
ficient levels. 


Are you ready for changes in the New Year 

January is a popular time to start anew and make some changes in 
our lives, including health habit changes. Although setting goals 
and dates to begin changes (i.e. New Year’s Day) help motivate a 
person to succeed, this can work against them if they are not pre- 
pared to do the work. (After all, change requires effort.) Before 
setting a date for quitting smoking or making other health 
changes make sure that you have done all your 


preparatory work and that you feel confident that f 
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you can anticipate and manage some of the diffi- 
culties which may arise. 


Don’t demand antibiotics 
Overuse of antibiotics can lead to antibiotic resis- 
tance by bacteria, which some experts believe will 


antibiotics have not recently been discovered. In the last 

year, the medical community was frightened by the appearance of 
cases of bacterial infections that were resistant to all antibiotics. 
Although one of the reported reasons for the over prescription of 
antibiotics is that physicians are too quick to prescribe them, 
another reason is that patients often request them and sometimes 
will not leave a physician,s office without them. Antibiotics are 
used only to treat bacterial infections. It is important for patients 
to be aware that antibiotics are useless for viral infections such as 
the cold or a flu. 


Quit smoking and boost your sex life 

Quitting smoking can boost your sex life. In one study, married 
men who quit smoking reported having two times more sex than 
their counterparts who continued to smoke. One reason why this 
might be so is that tobacco use reduces the level of testosterone in 
the body. Testosterone contributes to the sex drive. Also, one of 
the effects of the compounds in cigarettes is to constrict arteries 
and this is counterproductive to mounting an erection. Erections 
are caused by the dilation of penile arteries which increases the 
blood flow to the penis. 


Migraines 

One of the possible triggers for migraines is certain foods. 
Although it has been estimated that about 10% of migraines are 
triggered by foods and some believe that food triggers are a 
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migraine myth, migraine sufferers who are trying to determine a 
pattern to their pain might benefit by keeping a food diary. 
Comparing the food diary to the incidence of migraines may 
reveal a pattern. One nutrient to look for is an amino acid named 
tyramine which has been associated with migraines. Foods con- 
taining tyramine include aged cheeses, wine, pickled herring, 
chicken liver, raisins, avocados, figs, some beans, soy sauce and 
chocolate. 


Sweet potatoes 

Sweet potatoes are a magnificent source of beta carotene, a vita- 
min which is receiving support as an antioxidant that can protect 
against cancer and heart disease. A medium sweet potato supplies 
about 120 calories, almost no fat and 4 to 5 times the daily 
requirement of vitamin A. Preparing sweet potatoes is easy. You 
can bake unpeeled potatoes at 400°F for 30-60 minutes, depend- 
ing on their size. Poke them first with a fork to let the steam 
escape. You can also boil them whole (with the peel) for 15—35 
minutes, or in chunks for 10-15 minutes. To microwave them, 
pierce them with a fork, place them on a paper towel and cook for 
5-9 minutes for 2 medium potatoes. Let them stand for 3 minutes 
after cooking. These potatoes are much sweeter than white pota- 
toes and don’t require butter to enhance the taste. 


Happiness 

Albert Ellis believes that there are 10 irrational ideas 
that interfere with happiness. One of these ideas is a 
person’s belief that it is necessary to always have 
love and approval from peers, family and friends. 
Well, the fact is that it is impossible to be liked by 
everyone. Even people who love you dearly will 
sometimes feel less than enthusiastic about you at 
some time or another. Acknowledging that you can’t 
please everybody all of the time is a step towards greater 

happiness and better mental health. 


Blood pressure 

High blood pressure is not just a problem for older adults and the 
elderly, some young people can have clinically relevant high 
blood pressure as well. Therefore, it is important for people from 
every age group to get regular blood pressure checks. Drop into 
Health Services and get your blood pressure checked. It’s one part 
of healthy living. 


This health information has been brought to you by the friendly 
staff at Concordia Health Services. Health Services is here to help 
you with all your health care needs including health promotion. 
Come and check out our lending library with over 300 items such 
as books, videos and relaxation tapes. 


Our addresses: 

Downtown 

2155 Guy Street, Room 407 

848-3565 

Mon-Fri, 9am—5pm 

Loyola 

7141 Sherbrooke Street West 

Room AD |21-3 

848-3575 

Mon-Fri, 9am—I 1:30am, |:00pm—4:30pm**® 
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Popular Options 


Epson Stylus Color 740 Printer ......scesscsessmseerssemsessensemeeasensnmseneesen 
USB A/B Printer Cable .........0.+1.000« m= ones 
Uinnax Astra 1220U USB Scanner iiiscssesastsocssecsssssoctacssccsansasantonveesscsestnce PLD 
32/64Mb Memory Uprade ........sessssesssasssssssenseesssermsssscssvessessseemseess $139/29 
Microsoft Of ice 9B OD cicicaccas cscssesassessresmsssongnemscsonorsmoniveotvasanecucomeensee $229 
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No one has ever accused Apple customers of 
following the crowd. After all, they use the 
computer that leads the pack. 

Instead of cranking out machines to help people fit in, 
we make powerful tools to help people stand out. 


Visit your Campus Computer Store to experience the iMac 


4 
Think different 
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Valid faculty/staff/student identification required at time of purchase. Prices are subject to change without notice. 7% GST and 7.5% PST not included 


Concordia University Computer Store « Montreal « Quebec « H3G 1M8 « E-mail: ccs@alcor.concordia.ca 
1455 De Maisonneuve West « Hall Building, Room H-240 1400 De Maisonneuve West « Library Building, Room L-018 
Tel: (514) 848-7678 ¢ Fax: (514) 848-4561 Tel: (514) 848-7665 ¢ Fax: (514) 848-4568 


